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MORAL TALES. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 


Ir is not many years since Alberto, a singer by 
profession, although his voice went little beyond me- 
diocrity, resolved to leave his native city, Turin, and 
travel to Milan. He did not doubt to be much bet- 
ter received there than at home, where, indeed, he 
had never been particularly admired. Relying upon 
the maxim, that a prophet is nothing in his own 
country, he got every thing ready ; and now he only 
wanted a companion, who might take upon himself 
two thirds of the travelling expenses, and at the same 
time be a sort of servant to him. This very person 
he thought he had found in Xavier, his countryman, 
neighbour and companion from childhood upwards. 
Xavier was a joiner, somewhat slow in understand- 
ing, but stout, kind-hearted, brave, and true. The 
greatest of his follies was his having taken such a 
prodigious fancy to Alberto, that he could not bear 
to be away from him, and, therefore, dedicated all 
his leisure hours to his society. His simplicity had 
always served as a butt for the would-be witticisms 
of his friend : these he bore willingly. As a boy, Al- 
berto had often drubbed him : that also he bore pa- 
tiently, comforting himself in his mind with his be- 
ing in reality the stouter. When any one reproach- 
ed him with his passiveness, he would cite, as his 
authority, the example of the mastiff Cesar, who suf- 
fered the little Dido to bite his ears every Jay with- 
out beingangry. Then ona Sunday he would wash 
his hands with almond-paste, put on his best clothes 
—they must not be blue though, to avoid likeness 
to the joiner’s costume—and thus he would visit 
Alberto, and think himself highly fortunate if that 
elegant gentleman walked out with him, and allow- 
ed himself to be entertained at his expense. 

Seduced by the flattering hopes of Alberto, whose 
great ambition is te appear at the grand Opera 
House in Milan, Xavier and he set out for that city. 

Alberto, like all mediocre virtuosi, carried the 
vanity of a citizen into the world of fancy, and pre- 
ierred playing a stupid Holofernes in Judith to any 
part of low, but real humour. By perpetually run- 

ung about from one great family to another, flatter- 
ing their vanity, and enduring their caprices, he at 
length brought it so far, that he got permission to 
make a trial; and it was high time; for neither he 
nor Xavier had a single farthing left, and the host 
had for some days past been threatening to turn 
them out of doors. The evening came, after a day 


f toil to poor Xavier, who had been running about | 


ever since the moming to provide the necessaries 


tor his friend—not to speak of the preceding night, | 
when he had gone to bed with tearful eyes, beseech 


ing the holy Virgin to let all go well with Alberto, 


and to send him abundance of applause. In his sim- | 
plicity, he never once recollected, that, according to | 
Catholic ideas, the holy Virgin was not in the habit! 


THH ADVENTURERS. 


| dashing servant, who stood at the door of the splen 


‘lying at full length on a sofa, in his boots. No sooner | Jove.’ 


| vier had scarcely boldness enough to embrace his | friend’s noble anger, seated himself at the table with 
— Hebrew excellence, and wish him luck as he set out | infinite resignation, and revenged himself only upon 
for the theatre, whither he himself followed at the || the meats. When Alberto found how little effect his 


' 


proper time, but with a beating heart. xen produced, he also seated himself opposite to 


| 


Xavier, and, notwithstanding his vexation, conde- 


i b enters a gaming house, | 
mantn, Some 0 Buns, s scended to enjoy the supper. In the Lethe of wine 


where, by mere good fortune, he wins five thousand || 
“ta 6 . - 2 he drowned his cares, but the musicians were oblig- 
carolinis. In the mean time Alberto is hissed off) : , 
: ed to desist, for he could not tolerate music, since 
the stage. He rushed out of the theatre in the} beset: gee 
: buat £ || the hissing in the pit had mingled with the tones of 
greatest despair. For the first few moments he re- itt te garage tin hisciaion. 1 
. . estra, < ) mo 8 5 2 
solved that he would not outlive such a disgrace, | OrTeesta, ane pul Him = hate «pagal 
: \therto Alberto had only despised Xavier: now he 
and, wrapped up ina black mantle, under which he ib , hi atic’ tiene tenis te eee 

, ; ; nore ate ‘ miw thought he - 
still wore his romantic dress, he resolved to drown ne es seg ane : res , _ Dut, simele 

3 _ x » »S »} sate s prope “ B 
himself; but as no water was at hand, his first heat | "St H€+P Him to dissipate his property 

; ,}.,|/as Xavier was in other things, he yet understood 
was somewhat cooled before it came to that, anc he , ee py 
: a ce tra| WETY well, that it would be mere madness to attack 
now found it more convenient to use Xavier's tra-| ; 
: : : | the capital, when he might live comfortably upon 
velling pistols. It was in this mood he reached the 2 
: : | the interest. He continued his acquaintance with 
inn, which he scarcely dared to enter; he knew ‘ ; 
. rh: . the old officer, who assisted him in putting it out on 
that the patience of his host must be exhausted after as divided witl 
. ine good security. The interest he kindly divided with 
this unlucky trial, and that the probabilities were he >. . ted] 
: . . his friend—so called—and in all else conducted him- 
would kick him out of doors. His spirit was now at ; : 
. , | self towards him as before. When the latter, there- 
its lowest ebb; he feared he should die of hunger, 1 
; fore, proposed leaving Milan, he made no objection ; 
the only hope of preventing which, seemed to be in | 
ae : for he could easily imagine that Alberto did not 
Xavier’s supporting both by the labour of his hands. . 

t . . wish to serve any longer as a mockery to the !oun 
Upon entering his room he found it desolate and ‘ick ’ 
abandoned.—* Ah,” thought he, “ the host has al- | BEF 0F Mat ely 
ready seized upon our little property. Where are | At Florence, Alberto’s presumption leads him in 
you, my brother Xavier !—my friend in life and. to a ridiculous love adventure, and soon after Xa- 
death?” His meditations, however, were stopped | Vier also looses his heart 
by the appearance of the host, who told him Xavier/ Latterly, when his friends visited him they found 
had taken off every thing, paid for all, and gone to) him thoughtful and abstracted ; he paid no atten 
the Albergo della Cita. Alberto would not believe | tion to their jokes, his extraordinary laugh had lost 
his own ears, and, even after the host had repeated-| much of its heartiness ; nay, he was sometimes 
ly assured him of it, he left the house in great doubt, |even heard to sigh. Alberto took all imaginable 
or rather with the eertainty that it was all mockery, | pains to find out the meaning of this change, and it 
and that Xavier, turned out of the house, was run- | was not long before Xavier one evening unbosom- 
ning distracted about the streets in search of him. ed himself to his friend. “ No one,” he said, 
Still he went, for he had no alternative. With tot- | knows where the shoe pinches but he who wears 
tering steps and trembling voice he approached the | it ; and Ihave often wondered, Alberto, how you 
could fall in love ; now I begin to comprehend the 
lid hotel, in a fine white apron, tucked up on one’ possibility of it, for I myself have lately begun to 
side, and silk stockings. No sooner had the man |expgrience something of the sort.” Alberto was 
heard his name, than he said, “ Quite right, sir; be all ear. Xavier continued—* You have imagined 
pleased to follow me.” With these words he caught, that I could never be beloved, but itis very possi 
up a silver candlestick, and lighted Alberto up stairs | ble that you have reckoned without your host, for 
into a magnificent chamber, where he found Xavier, to speak candidly, | have fallen desperately in 
«With whom, brother?’’ exclaimed Alber 
did the latter see his friend than he ran up to him jto, “I know as little of her as you do of your in 
with open arms. He had heard of Alberto’s ill suc-|| cognita. All that I can tell you is, she is a lady of 
cess, and hoped to console him by the relation of his | virtue and honour. although she sits at her window 
own good fortune :—*‘ Forget all cabals,” he cried, '\the whole day long, from morning till evening.— 
“and let the theatre go to the devil; you are now |The only thing | cannot bear in her, is the daily 
no longer in need of it.’’-—But, instead of this suc- | change of her head-dress, which no doubt might be 
cess comforting Alberto, it only vexed him still more. || attributed to vanity ; but in other respects she is so 
** Do you believe,” he said, with a scornful look, | quiet and thoughttul, that I cannot believe it of her 
“do you believe that I worshipped the Muses only Other women are running backwards and forwards 
for the sake of eating and drinking?” “ Well, then,”’) from their windows, like fools, to jeer at the pas 
replied Xavier, “ you may worship them for amuse- ll sers by, while she never looks out, but only straight 
ment as much as you please. Take heart, brother: before her. Probably she is occupied with some 
here comes the supper ; the wine is already on the} sort of work, and this it is which gives me courage 
sideboard, and the musicians only wait for the signal | to gaze at her Oh, you have never seen such 
to begin the music, while we enjoy ourselves.”— | blue eyes, such cherry lips, such a lovely bosom !” 


of meddling with theatrical matters; he only knew) “ Quite right!’ exclaimed Alberto, bitterly; “ they |—« Is she then handsomer than my church incog 
that Mary was good and powerful, and that was) who can neither write nor read should have all those | pita?” asked Alberto,—“ That I cannot precisely 
enough for him. Alberto was now equipped with a|things! Itis quite in rule that I should receive | say,” replied Xavier, “ for I never fairly looked at 
mighty helmet of gold paper, a prodigious beard, a) alms from you.’’ With this he began a song in de- | your incognita ; but the girl I have seen, and do 
formidable sword at his side, and innumerable span- ll rision of stupidity, which always attains to posts of | see, every day; her features are deeply engraved 
gles en his cuirass, like stars in a winter's sky. Xa-' honour. Xavier, however, quietly submitted to his ‘upok my heart, and. if she prove as handsome ip 
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mind as she is in body, I am resolved to marry’ her| been a man since the age of Methuselah who has| 
suffered such an injury as I have. i 


a8 soon as possible, provided she has no objection.” 1 


—Alberto questioning Xavier more closely, he | 
drew from him that the fair one lived at a milliner’s 





‘“* What then has happened ?” she said. 
tut Xavier’s passion had by this time cooled, and | 


- — IS 
also learnt all about Xavier and his simple, «nest 
character. 

It may be easily supposed with what triumph 
Xavier carried back his bride with him to Florence 


in the next street, and he comforted him with the |with the subsiding of his passion his bashfulness | All his good friends were already collected at the 


assurance that such people were seldom very cruel. || returned. 


But love, which always doubts, overpowered Xavier, 


Hitherto he had not observed with whom he was, 


| city gate to receive him. Alberto himself opened 


the door, and cried out, “ Well, Xavier, my friend 


so that he could not rest without hearing the con-|| speaking, and had only considered Julia as a me-, and companion in life and death, how have you 


fession from her own lips. The next morning, there- 
fore, they both passed by the house. Alberto looked | 


dium through which to unburthen himself of his 


resentment. Now, however, that he had to relate | 


very attentively at all the windows, but could dis-| his love adventure, he began to notice her more | 


cover nothing but a handsome milliner’s block, || closely. 


Her beauty blazed upon him at once, and | 


painted white and red, and wearing a new head-) he blushed up to the ears, and was forced to collect) 


dress, to entice customers. 


He turned round to Xa-) himself before be could recover his fluency. 


ihis 


vier, and was about to complain of their having ta-| confusion, however, gave him a pleasing expression, 
ken their walk to no purpose, when the latter heaved) while the heat and his anger had added unusual ani- 
a deep sigh from the very bottom of his breast, ex-| mation to his well-formed features ; his large hazel 
claiming, “ there, she has again got on a new cap!) eyes sparkled with unwonted fire, and his very 
always changing her head-dress !—always sitting at) bashfulness lent him a gentle character, which con- 


the window! 
tain measure, as it constantly gives me an opportu- |, 


It does, indeed, please me in a cer-| trasted wonderfully with his manly form. 


When Xavier had ended his story Julia smiled, | 


hity of seeing her; but, after all, it is being some-|! and said, “ you should not take this affair so much! 
what too vain.” Alberto opened his eyes to double) to heart, for the wise Alberto need not make you | 
their usual size, and stared at Xavier as he asked,) any reproaches; if he enticed your short-sightedness 
“is it she, brother, who sits yonder in the window ?) to run away with a doll, he himself has fallen in love 
is it she, with whom you are so desperately in love?) with a living maiden, who, in good truth, has made 
‘And does she not deserve it?” said Xavier.— him plainly feel how profoundly she despised him.’’) 


’ 


‘ Yes, undoubtedly,”’ replied the knavish Alberto, 
who had formed his plan on the instant. 
The malicious Alberto contrives an elopement. 


It was now arranged, that in a few days the elope- || 


ment should take place to Fiesole, the old town on claimed. 


the mountains, near Florence, where they might be | 


privately married, Alberto took charge of all. The Julia, laughing. 


Havier started at this declaration, for in his fer- 
vour he had entirely forgotten to mention the epi- | 


| sode of Alberto’s tair one. 


“ How do you know that, madonna?” he ex- 
“ From whom did you hear it?” 

« Do you then not recognise me?” said the fair’ 
“ Well, it is evident you have no 


carriage came at the appointed time; the fair one eyes for ladies, either real or artificial.” 


was already in her place; Xavier got in; Alberto 


“ Is is possible?” cried Xavier—“ you, madonna, 


pressed him again to his breast, tore hinself away) are that fair one?” 


amidst a flood of tears, and bade the coachman drive 
on. Fora time, Xavier scarcely dared to speak. At 
last he opened his lips with a timid question, but re- 


“], and none but I.”’ 
“ And how then came you here ?” 
“ My little property is here. At that time I was 


ceived no answer.—* Perhaps she sleeps,” thought on a visit to my aunt.” 


he to himself—“ should this decisive step trouble 
her! I must not be importunate. Doubtless she is 
bashful from being alone with me in a carriage so 
early in the morning twilight. But the day-break 
will restore our courage to both of us, and with the 
evening she is mine.”’ This mode of thinking re- 
conciled him to all, and, after having ventured one 
or two more fruitless questions, he seated himself 
opposite to his mistress, which position he occupied 
in silence till the sun rose, and showed him that he 
had run away with—a puppet. Without knowing 


k grave,”’ replied Julia with a sigh. 


where he was, or what he did, he ran up the moun- | 


tain, between the old garden walls, that had been Woman boldly 
built in the middle ages from the ruins of the old C°Urage. 


city, which the jealousy of the Florentines had de- 


stroyed ; nor did he stop till he had reached its sum- m 


the cathedral, at the very time that Julia was taking laughing 


the same direction. It seems that she lived in a 
house close by; one of the numerous gardens too 
upon the hill was also her property, and just as she 


came out of the gate, she was met by Xavier, who, place now, it never will, 


mit. Without any certain purpose, he went towards 


* And where, then, are your parents 1” 
“« It is many years since they have rested in the 


” said 


* And 


* 1, too, have neither father nor mother, 
Xavier, while the tears stood in his eyes 
do you live here alone?” 

‘| possess this house and these gardens, with no 
companion but my old Catharine. Sometimes I go 
to the city to my aunt, but the greater part of my 
tume I spend here, never so happy as in my solitude.” 

For the first time in his life Xavier gazed ata 
; his twenty thousand seudi gave him 


“ Hark ye, madonna; are you resolved never to 
arry !” 
‘« That is a very close question,’ 


’ 


replied Julia, 


Here Julia would have broken off the conversa- | 
tion, but Xavier held her back, and said, 

«| have ventured for once, and if it do not take 
You are beautiful—that 


heated by the sun, his wrath, and his hurried as-, your face tells me : you are good—that your beauty 


cent, felt himself tormented by an intolerable thirst. | tells me. 


You yourself have said that you are an 


Without fairly looking her in the face, he greeted orphan; a strange accident has united us, and, if I 
her with looks, in which good humour and vexation | do not strike while the iron is hot, all’s lost. I came 
were strangely mingled, and asked for some fruit out to be married, and it rests with you whether I 
from her garden to quench his thirst; upon this she shall return as I set out, and be a laughing stock for 


invited him to come in. 


The old Catharine was’ the abominable Alberto ; or whether I shall triumph 


despatched to filla basket with fruit; and Xavier over him, and rout him entirely, not with a dagger, 


devoured the melons with an eagerness that sur 
prised Julia, whose curiosity was now excited to 
learn the cause of his singular appearance. 


Little one, till he at last wrung from her a consent. 


but with your presence.” 
In this way Xavier continued to press the fair 
The 


persuasion was requisite to bring Xavier to confes- suddenness of her yielding did not at all strike Xa- 
sion, for he was dying to lessen the burthen of his | vier; and, that it may not surprise any one else, we 
grievances, by imparting them to some one. “ Ma- must observe, that at the time when Julia had in-_ 
donna,” he said, “ I verily believe there has not quired into the circumstances of Alberto, she had 


|squints with his left eye. 


prospered? Have you brought back your beautiful 
bride ?” 

“Ves,” replied Xavier, coolly, “ there she sits.” 

“What do I see!’’ exclaimed Alberto, con 
founded. 

** Another ingenious trick of capricious Lady For- 
tune, Master Alberto,” said Julia, laughing :— 
*“ sometimes one plays below, and is hissed; while 
another plays above, and gains twenty thousand 
scudi. Sometimes an honest soul is supposed to 
marry a wooden puppet, and the puppet suddenly 
changes to a living maiden, who has actually re- 
tused the gallant Alberto. Xavier is much indebted 
to you, sir; and though you have lived upon him, 
and made him your butt, what does that signify ? 
To you alone he owes his property and his bride.”’ 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





THE MYSTERIOUS GUESTS. 

Asovt sixty years ago, two Englishmen one day 
arrived at Calais in the Dover packet. They did 
not take up their quarters at the hotel of Monsieur 
Dessein, on whom the author of the Sentimental! 
Journey bestowed such celebrity, but went to an 
obscure inn, kept by a man of the name of Du Long 
They desired to have lis best apartments, spent a 
great deal of money, relished the produce of his 
wretched kitchen, and thought his adulterated wine 
perfectly genuine. From day to day Du Long sup- 
posed they would continue theu journey, and pro- 
ceed to the capital; for that they had come merely 
to see Calais was an idea too absurd to enter any 
body’s head. But so far from continuing their your- 
ney, and proceeding to the capital, they did not even 
inspect What was worth seeing at Calais; for, ex 
cept going «it now and then to shoot snipes, they 
kept close at home, eating, drinking, and doing 


nothing. 


** They may be spies,”’ thought the host, “ or run 
aways, or fools. No matter: what is that to me? 
They pay honestly.” 

When he was sitting in an evening over a pint 
with his neighbour and relation, the grocer, they 


used to rack their brains about the mysterious guests 


‘** They are spies,”’ said the grocer; ‘‘ one of them 
2 

** A man may squint, without being a spy,” re 
joined the host: “ I should take them for runaways 
for they read all my newspapers, probably for the 


‘sake of advertisements.” 


His kinsman then assured him tat all English 
men spend at least a twelfth part of their lives in 
reading newspapers. The conclusion to which they 
generally came was, that as the said foreigners were 
apparently neither spies nor runaways, they could 
not possibly be any thing else than fools. Here the 
matter rested. In this opinion Du Long was sull 
more confirmed when, at the end of a tew weeks, 
one of his guests, an elderly man, thus addressed 
him : 

‘« Landlord,” said he, ‘‘ we like your house ; and 
if you will acquiesce in a certain whim, it is pro 
bable that we might continue for a long time to 
spend our money with you.” 

‘** Your honours have only to give your commands ; 
an innkeeper is, by profession. the slave of all the 
whims that throng to him from all the four quarters 
of the globe. 

“ Yon have, to be sure,” continued the English 
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man, “ had a prodigiously large beast painted on this suspicious circumstance was communicated to Ing, is to be avoided in every intercourse in hfe, and 


your sign ; but ycur house is only a fly among inns; 
it scarcely contains three tolerable rooms, and un- 
fortunately, they all look into the street. 
fond of rest; we want to sleep. Your watchman 
has a very loud voice, and the coaches roll the 
whole night along the street, so as to make all the 
windows rattle. We wake every quarter of an hour 
to curse them, and fall asleep again to be again 
waked im another quarter of an hour. You must 
admit, my dear fellow, that this is enough to destroy 
eur health and exhaust our patience. 

The host shrugged his shoulders. 
be helped? 

* Very easily,”’ replied the stranger; “ if you are 
not afraid of a little expense, in which we will go 
halves, without requiring at our departure the small- 
est compensation.” 

Du Long, whose barren field had, since the ar- 
rival of the Englishmen, been daily fertilized with 
a shower of guineas, promised to do all that lay in 
his power to satisty his worthy guests; but he could 
not help the rattling of the coaches and bellowing 
of the watchman. 

** Neither is it necessary,’’ answered the stranger. 


** How can it 


** Behind your house you have a little garden, 
though you are no lover of gardening ; for, except a 
litde parsley for your soups, I observe nothing in it 
but nettles. The old garden wall too, in spite of its 
thickness, is just ready to tumble. Suppose you 
were to make use of this space to run up a little 
building, a sort of pleasure house, even if it were to 
contain no more than a couple of rooms. It might 
be -upported by the old wall, by which means a con- 
siderable part of the expense would be spared, and 
the wall itself would be propped up. As I just now 
mentioned, for the sake of a quiet lodging, we would 
willingly detray one half of the costs, and when we 
are gone the building will be yours: you will then 
have an additional couple of convenient rooms to 
let. It, on the other hand, you object to our propo- 
sal, we must leave you.” 

Thé host, however, had not the least objection, 
though he thought within himself, ‘“ my kinsman 
and I were mght enough, in concluding that these 
people were tools.” 

He immediately sent for a bricklayer; the place 
was examined, and the Englishmen described what 
they should like to have done. Joists and bricks 
were quickly brought; three light walls were run 
up, the old garden wall formed the fourth, from 
which sloped a half roof; so that the whole looked 
more like a wood-house than a habitation; but the 
strangers were satisfied, and Du Long laughed in 
his sleeve. Two months thus passed in mutual con- 
tent: the golden spring flowed abundantly, though 
the wine grew worse and worse every day. The 
two Englishmen very seldom quitted their lodging, 
where they ate, drank, and read the newspapers. 
The only thing that surprised the landlord of the 
Golden Elephant was, that for the sake of nocturnal 
repose they had built a house for themselves, and 
that now he very often perceived a light the whole 
night through im their apartments. He once con- 
jectured they might be coiners; but as all the mo- 
ney they spent passed through his hands, and their 
guineas, after a most careful examination, were al- 
ways found to be good, his kinsman and he had 
again no other alternative than to set them down for 
fools. 

One fine day in autumn he saw them go out with 
their guns slung over their shoulders. They told 
him they were going to take the diversion of snipe- 
shooting, and took leave of him for three days. The 
three days passed, and so did the fourth, but the 
strangers did not make their appearance. On the 
fitth, Du Long shook his head; on the sixth, his 


kinsman began to shake his also; on the seventh, , 


We are! 


the police ; and on the eighth, the deserted habita- 
tion was broken open with ail the formalities of law. 


On the table was found a billet, the contents of 


which were as follow : 

“ Dear landlord, if you have any acquaintance 
with history, you must know that the English were 
once, during a period of two hundred and ten years, 
in possession of Calais; that they were at length 
driven out of it by the Duke of Guise, who treated 
them in the same manner as our Edward III. did the 
F-ench; that is, drove them out of the town, and 
seized all their efiects. Not long since, we were so 
fortunate as to discover, in a chest of old parch- 
ments, deeds that proved that one of our ancestors 
formerly possessed at Calais a large house, on the 
site of which three houses stand at present; yours is 
one of the three. When our ancestor was obliged 
to flee, he buried his gold and silver at the foot of a 
thick wall, which is still in existence. Among his 
papers we found one which afforded satistactory in- 
formation respecting the situation of the building. 
We immediately repaired to Calais, and luckily 
found a public house on the spot so interesting to us ; 
we took lodgings in it, examined every thing, and 
concerted measures to take possession of our lawful 
inheritance without exciting notice. In what man- 
ner we removed all obstacles is well known to you. 
The great hole, and the empty iron chest, which 
you will find under the wall in our chamber, are 
proofs that we have been successtul. We make you 
a present of the chest, and advise you to fill up the 
hole, and to give yourself no further concern about 
us; all inquiries will be in vain, as the names we 
went by were only assumed. Farewell.” 


The landlord of the Golden Elephant stood stock 


still, and with open mouth. His kinsman came 

both looked at the hole, and then at the empty chest, 
and then at one another, and agreed that the stran- 
gers were not such fools as they had taken them for. 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








Maternity.—Woman’s charms are certainly ma- 
ny and powerful. The expanding rose just burst- 
ing inte beauty, has an irresistible bewitchingness ; 
the blooming bride, led triumphantly to the hyme- 
neal altar, awakens admiration and interest, and the 
blush of hercheeks fills with delight ; but the charm 
of maternity is more sublime than these. Heaven 
has imprinted on the mother’s face something be- 
yond this world, something which claims kindred 
with the skies; the angelic smile, the tender look, 
the waking, watchful eye, which keeps its fond vi- 
gil over her slumbering babe. These are objects 
which neither the pencil nor the chisel can touch ; 
which poetry fails to exalt; which the mosteloquent 
tongue in vain would eulogize, and to portray 
which, all descriptions become ineffective. In the 
heart of man lies the lovely picture ; it lives in his 
sympathies, it reigns in his affections; his eyes 
look round in vain for such another object on the 
earth. Maternity! ecstatic sound ; so twimed around 
our heart, that it must cease to throb ere we forget 
it! itis our first love! it is part of our religion. Na 
ture has set the mother upon such a pinnacle, that 
our infant eyes and arms are first uplifted to it; we 
cling to it in manhood, we almost worship it in old 
age. He who can enter an apartment and behold 
the tender babe feeding on its mother’s beauty, 
nourished by the tide of life which flows through 
her generous veins, without a panting bosom and 
grateful eye, isno man, butamonster. He whocan 
approach the cradle of sleeping innocence without 
thinking, that “Of such is the kingdom of heaven!” 
or view the fond parent hang over its beauties, and 
half retain her breath lest she should break its slum- 
bers, without a veneration beyond all common feel- 


is fit only for the shadow of darkness, and the soli 
tude of the desert. 


MarriaGeE enlarges the scene of our happiness 
amd miseries. <A marriage of love is pleasant; amar 
riage of interest easy, and a marriage where both 
meet, happy. A happy marriage has in it all the 
pleasures of friendship, all the enjoyments of sense 
and reason ; and indeed, all the comforts and sweets 
of this life. Good nature and evenness of temper will 
give you an easy companion for lite ; virtue and good 
sense an agreeable friend; Love and CONSTANCY a 
good wife or husband. 


AMERICAN WOMEN.—MTr. Poletica, in his recent 
work on the United States, speaks in the following 
terms of the ladies of this country :—* Women in 
the United States enjoy a reputation for morality 
which the most violent detamers of that country 
have never dared assault. They assiduously fulfil 
the duties of wives and mothers. Their deportment 
is modest, decent, and very reserved. The beauty 
of the women of the United States is generally ac 
knowledged. But it is of so transient a character. 
that a sentiment of compassion iminediately mingles 
itself with the pleasure you experience in behold 
ing the young American beauties, who assemble to- 
gether in their evening entertainments. You invo- 
luntarily compare them to delicate flowers, that 
wither before the slightest breath of a northern wind 
The frequent changes in the temperature of the air 
which distinguishes the climate of the United States 
exert a fatal influence on the health of the inhabit- 


ants and the beauty of the women.”’ 


ANCIENT GARMENT.—There is a person residing 
in the neighbourhood of Kirkaldy who wears a coat 
the age of which is no less than one hundred and 
twenty-six years! It was worn by his father on his 
wedding day—was bequeathed to his son, and serv- 
ed the same purpose on a like occasion for its pre- 
sent possessor. The wearer of Uhis ancient garment 
is eighty-nine years old, and has worn it for his Sun- 
day coat for more than fifty years. This coat must 
certainly be made of the kind of cloth called ever 
lasting 

Too stvernr.—A monthly critic in his notices of 
Kelly’s Reminiscences, observed that almost every 
individual of whom he speaks, was his ‘ best of 
friends,’ ‘ the kindest,’ ‘ pleasantest,’ ‘ noblest,’ « most 
excellent person that ever breathed.’ He is a per 
fect counterpart of that celebrated Recorder of a 
country borough, who on being asked how he liked 
the Mayor, answered that his worship was a ‘most 
agreeable, gentlemanlike magistrate.” And the A] 
dermen!t The wittiest, the most hospitable, the 
most jovial fellows he evermet. And the Grand 
Jurors? They were ail fit to be members of parlia 
ment; their wisdom, and knowledge of the laws 
were unequalled. The Constables? The politest 
of officers, the most eloquent of peace keepers—they 
were models of constables. The Witnesses? There 
never were such w itnesses—they would, every man 
of them, die sooner than tell a falsehood. The Pri 
The honestest prisoners, and the most re 
The Hang 
man? It was a pleasure to be submitted to his care 
he tied the noose so mildly, and sent a man to the 
other world with such tender assiduity. 


soners ! 
spectable men that ever entered a gaol 


JosePpH Bonaparte.—The English papers con 
tinue to report that this personage is in treaty for a 
residence at Brussels. It is evidently a mistake 

If there is any foundation for the report in respect 

to amember of the Bonaparte family, Louis (the 

Count de St. Lew) is the person 
| Bordentown, and has no intention « 


Joseph resides at 
fremoving 
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ons _ = aaa a SN TE 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. | world and all time, past, present, and future. We wealth, nor rank, nor genius, nor fame, can pro- 
— . . es | find him at one moment in Holland, celebrating the }tect the slanderer who injures the good fame of a 
peculiarities of Dutch courage, and the next, diving | gentleman. I do not say that he is a slanderer, and 
The TManverer. | down into the secret conspiracies of the revolution, || I do not believe he is. But I do not know ; and as it 
and, with a rapidity scarcely to be credited, arrang- | is a point in my character never to attempt to instruct 
ing dates, selecting events, and calling some remote | others in a subject which I do not comprehend my- 
Mr. Ranvorrn is an extraordinary man. He is and interesting occurrence from oblivion, which, | self, I candidly acknowledge my ignorance, and let 
certainly the most eloquent of the members of Con- without his assistance, would have been lost for every one judge for himself. If all men would adopt 
gress. I was one of the few who heard him with- ever. Now he quotes Shakspeare—now eulogizes | this simple principle it would do more to prevent the 
out partiality. Ifinfluenced at all, I was a little pre- the Bible, and now cites law. You hear him prais- \effusion of blood, and the creating unfriendliness 
judiced against him. But I knew very well the im- jng somebody in Alabama, or St. Augustine, up to and want in society than all the charitable institu- 
possibility of discovering the true character of a) the very skies, and even while you gaze, the honey tions that were ever established. Mr. Randolph, as 
public man through the misty atmosphere of political on his lips changes to the bitterest wormwood, and | the reader must know, is now in Europe. We can- 
information. He spoke six or seven hours upon the he is deliberately cutting to pieces some poor object not deny that he has a right to go there. He is re- 
vankrupt law, and said a great deg] to the purpose ; | of his hate, joint by joint, as the most skillful hand ceived with attention as flattering to himself as it 
but he said it strangely. There was more sound would carve a chicken. A thousand different sub- | should be flattering to his country. I do notsee any 
sense, more valuable observation in his words than jects are handled in the course of a few moments—' treachery in that. He returns that attention with 
I ever before knew a public orator to express in the a whisper and a look seem sufficient to send him off, kindness and gratitude, which every true gentleman 
same space of time. His language is full of fascina-| in a tangent, with the swiftness of lightning, and would feel on a similar occasion. He drank to the 
tion. But various subjects meet his mind’s eye which when he has whirled away off, he remembers him- union of “« England and America, the mother and the 
he examines with astonishing rapidity, and enlists as, self, and,with the same inconceivable rapidity, comes | daughter.” It is a trait for which all good men owe 
new and often irresistibly droll arguments and illus-! back to his subject, and generally returns laden him their thanks—every American and every Eng- 
trations. From all the accounts which I could ga-| with some odd idea, which he compels into his ser- | lishman should echo the sentiment, and it would 
ther, [should judge that he was, at times, slightly | vice, and admirably adapts to the matter in question. || weaken the strength of that contemptible little spite 
deranged, or that his eccentricities nearly bordered | The transitions in his manner are striking. Elo-| which exists between the two countries. If Mr 
on insanity. But I saw no evidence of madness in| quence flows from him incessantly, like water from | Randolph was an open fraiter to his country, and 
the tall, spare figure which continually attracted) a spring; but not always with the same uniform dared to think of her ruin when he was beyond her 
every eye of the Senate. He wore yellow breeches) force and colour. On the contrary, it undergoes | laws, there is enough of Roman spirit extant to drag 
and white-top boots, yellow waistcoat and blue coat. | every variety of change ; and if I may be allowed to | him down to destruction, even if he sought refuge 
His appearance was entirely that of a gentleman. | improve the simile, it rather resembles those falls || in the arms of England’s king. But there is no such 
Therewas some tittering when it was observed that) which now sweep over the bed of polished rock, | fear—Mr. Randolph is not a traitor. I have noticed 
he wore a pair of silver spurs, and every one who had) with beautiful rapidity, uninterrupted by a ripple,| the mean hints and shrewd observations which be- 
before doubted his madness, became immediately) which now leap from the cliffin snowy torrents, and gin to occupy the corner of hired presses in the 
convinced. But I understood that he came to the ca- | give forth clouds of spray, tinged with a thousand gay | country. But the people of the United States may 
pital on horseback, and intended returning the same | hues by the light. Assisted by an astonishing com-| rest secure : the man who talks aloud in their Se- 
way. His manner is easy, graceful, and at times mand of words, and a curious facility of expression, | nate, and boldly asserts what he knows he shall be 
energetic and imposing. There is sometimes a start- | his sentences instantaneously assume a perfection | abused for, who neither cringes to office-holders in 
ling vehemence in his gestures, and a keen pene- which we are accustomed to attribute only to pro- |, power, nor courts popularity in whining speeches to 
tration in his piercing eye, which instantly arouse found art, corrected by laboured revisal. His’ the people, is not the traitor they have to fear. But 
the feelings of the auditor, and when once they are’ thought. struck out from the excitement of the mo- | the cunning observer, who is the first to cry treason, 
ensnared in the influence of his wonderful mind, he ment, and adored with all the glowing charms of a | Who tells the people they are the wisest, the happi- 
drags them along with a force which accumulates as cJassical imagination, might remind the youthful au- | st, and safest on earth—who cringes, and fawns, 
it proceeds. The peculiar trait in his style is digres-|) ditor of the birth of Venus, when she rose, “ fresh | and flatters, and coincides—who delivers loud apos- 
sion. For this his speeches have frequently been) from the deep,” inall the witcheries of matured beau |trophes to virtue and freedom, and creeps along 
condemned in foto. For this, editors, newspaper ty, Sometimes he softens into the poetical, and again || with a dexterity by which he always sails with the 
scribblers, and porterhouse politicians have at once | warms into patriotic ardour. In the former he as- ‘| wind and stream. This is the garb in which the trai- 
arraigned the health of his intellect and the bright- | sumes tones whose touching power fails not to in- | tor will come. This is the object against which 
ness of his genius. They have attempted to ridicule) fluence the heart ; and in the latter, his shrill, high, '| some future Randolph will level the bolt of his elo- 
him from the esteem of the nation, and have abused! put not unmusical voice, rises till it pierces every | quence—this is the man who will cry out against the 
all his productions as the senseless ravings of a dis- | ear. ‘ They call me mouse, Sir,” said he in one of slanderer whe talks away the time of the Senate, 
tempered imagination. But the people of the Unit-| his speeches—“ yes, Sir, they call me mouse. | jand diverts the attention of the people from their 
ed States of America are sufficiently enlightened to) may be one; but if I am, they shall at least find that ,own occupation—who will ask you to put down the 
discover that this useless madman has spoken bold I have teeth—teeth, Sir, to bite through the net in crazy pest who speaks with so much boldness and 
and valuable truths, which should spread from Ca-| which they have attempted to entangle our lion jaudacity; and disguised in the cloak of patriot 
nada to Mexico, and from the Pacific to the Atlan-| Constitution.”” His forte is satire. When he un- ism and wisdom, it is possible, if not probable, that 
tic. Few men have been more broadly abused than dertakes to loosen his powers upon any one, his | you will believe him. 
Mr. Randolph, though I confess few have done less; whole appearance is changed. There is a curl of | You had better have too much talk in your Sen 
to avoid it. He has exposed the flatness of old pre-| the lip and a glance of the eye which breathe con- jate than too little ; and the tongue had better be toc 
judices, and asserted some things which the majori-| tempt and scorn beyond the power of words to ex- free than not free enough. If one man libels or 
ty of the people have hitherto had no chance to dis-| press. He attacks with the bitterest malignity and | slanders another, there are many means of redress 
cover. He has fearlessly and candidly published to, the keenest invective. His wit, always sharp, is jand the mterruption which it causes is one of those 
the world the result of his own experience and dis-| now like a dagger whose point is dipped in deadly | evils which are as naturally the attendants on pros 
interested observation ; and the fact that he had done | poison, and directed by the hand of a skillful mas- | perity as shade is of light. But may heaven preserve 
this without reference to the ideas of others, has) ter, who means to kill. His declamation is never | my country from that tranquillity where the citizen 
been to hima great injury undeserved. | weakened—his cutting cruelty knows no pity, and | dare not write from his fireside, nor the orator speak 
His singularities are proverbial. He is a great his blasting revenge no remorse. But relentless in from the capitol—where the complaint of the discon 
stickler for private independence, and is somewhat’ the withering might, which touches only to destroy, | tented is hushed, and where he who thinks any pub 
aristocratical in his sentiments. He took occasion/ he first mangles, and kills, and lays in ruin, and lic officer a scoundrel, dare not say it. There all 
once to inform the Senate that no man should come} then smiles as he treads over the desolation. I am) would be silent and tranquil ; but it would be the 
in his house to dine without a special invitation from’ not deeply read in politics, and I profess not to judge | stillness of the universe when nature is no more 
him, and that if he did, he should make no ado in) whether he acts the part of asaint oradevil. ButI There would be neither rustle of the leaves nor rip 
showing him the door. “ Yes, Sir,”’ continued he,! am well aware that he often directs his energies! ple on the stream. The breeze would not whisper 
in his strange manner, “ yes, Sir, I would, I would | against those objects which ought to be destroyed. in the air, nor the birds sing in the woods. And 
show him the door, even if it were the President ot, The part he has taken against the administration tempest and war would be absent from the domain 
the United States himself.” The power of digres-| is evidently that of bigoted and interested politics ; || of corruption and death. No, there should be no re- 
sion, which Mr. Randolph possesses in an eminent) and if ever he did assail the reputation of an inno-| straint here, but such as is imposed by the laws. Ii 
degree, is not always so useless as it appears. His) cent man, I hope, from my heart, that he may yet be | they are bad, make them better, but give us no mas 
comprehensive mind seems to embrace the whole| taught, that in this country neither power, nor||ter but the laws.—We have worked for them, fough' 
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and bled for them, and to them we can appeal. But | ed. But] will not tell or promise any thing. Ifyou i tion, yet received none. It was evident tg her there 
we will not be led away by abuse, deceived by so- | are ever pleased, I shall be richly rewarded ; if you } existed between the two a spirit of rivalry, yet it 
phistry, nor made ungrateful for the interest of||are dissatisfied, I must not be blamed. We may | was impossible for her, under every circumstance, 
others. The practice of scheming together to write | possibly become better acquainted in our progress to destroy it. At length one dropped off; the other 
down a man, is contemptible, cruel, and base, and) onward. Although I have spoken of the village of || finding that the charm of opposition was gone, dis- 
its own hideousness will insure its natural punish- Mid-Gotham, (laugh not at its poetic name,) yet 1 | continued his visits also. It caused Lucy some me- 
Tuomas Quince. have not told you where it was located, but that, to- |lancholy moments when she was left alone. She 
| gether with the cause of my mentioning it, may ap- | had endeavoured to conduct herself properly, and 
| pear hereafter. If you will bide with mea short time | that rectitude of conduct was evidently the cause of 





ment. 





THE REPOSITORY. 


—— 





MY LEISURE. 


NO. I. 


Mr. Morris—Under the above head 1 intend, oc- 
casionally, to throw together such thoughts as lei- 


sure moments create, and if there is a possibility of 


their affording gratification to any one, they are at 
your service. I say the thoughts will be thrown to 
gether. I will not be restrained by any rule ; I am 
too old now to be tied down to certain forms, or be 
guided by the opinions of others. There has been 
a time when a breath of censure would come like a 


toad of lead upon my heart; when the cpinion of 


ethers was the guide by which I was directed. Hap- 
piness I then sought. To live free from censure I 
considered would be obtaining the object. I placed 
my head erect, and looked abroad into the world 
with confidence. \ landscape was spread out be- 
fore me as beautiful as the vision of youth could 
form. The beings that moved upon it! shall I de- 
scribe them ? 
sensibility trembled in it—truth dwelt upon the lip, 
and music warbled in the voice. I was an enthu 
siast then. Things have altered since. I have 
found that there is the saine quantum of happiness 
within the grasp of all. That it dwells as serenely 
in the cottage, and lights up as sweet a smile upon 
the countenances of its immates, as sits upon the 
brow of the wealthy in his palace halls. 

The village where I was first a laughing school- 
boy, has, in the progress of improvement, found a 
hew hame. 
has long since been lost in the whirl of fashion ; and 
even the former name of the village is only remem- 
bered by some few like myself. Mid-Gotham—It 
was asweet spot then, and issonow. But thenthe 
green meadows and the river shore possessed a pe- 
euliar charm forme. I have rambled over those 
meadows, decorated with all the beauty of spring ; 
when the clouds danced over the silver moon, I have 
watched their shadows on the water, by the river 
side. Every flower that bloomed into beauty aud 
waved its head to the spring zephyr, was gazed on 
with other eyes than mine. And those clouds that 
wreathed themselves into ten thousand forms, and 
tloated over the moon in their rich variety of shape 
and colour, gave scope for the play of a fancy as 
bright, and beautiful, and changing as the clouds 
themselves. In those moonlight evening hours, I 
have listened with rapture to the voice of that com- 
panion of my rambles; and now as I saunter occa- 
sionally to the scenes of early days and young love, 
she almost appears again by my side, smiling in the 
same sweet beauty that revelled on her countenance 
in other days. But that smile is gone—the song of 
that fair one has ceased—her voice is mute for ever. 

I commenced this number with the intention of 
mtroducing myself to those who may take the 
trouble of following my fancy as it winds among 
these lines. The task is a difficult one, | had bet- 
ter not attempt it. To tell that I am a bachelor 
would bring upon me a frown from the eye of youth- 
tul beauty. Married—that would not do. Then it 
would be supposed I had passed the gay dance of 
youth ; that the flowers which bloom in the spring 
time of lite had faded ; that warm and buoyant hope 
had lost the power of its magic, and that instead of 


The simplicity of the ancient Dutch | 


| yet common matter of courtship, before we part. 
| LUCY GAY 
That sweet and simple poet of nature, Burns, has 

in the commencement of his published correspon- 
dence, given two or three letters, written by himself, 
in the young days of love, when the bright beams of 
his fancy went abroad to revel in the sunlight of po- 

| etry. Woman was then the spell to which he tuned 
his harp, and touched as it was, by her fairy wand, 
the music that it discoursed was most eloquent. It 
was under the influence of an almost hopeless at- 
tachment that these letters were commenced, and 
the last one was written after he had received an 
answer from his mistress which contained a refusal 
of hishand. Burns was ever a lover ; from the first 
warblings of his muse to its last rich breathings, his 
poetry was of a milder cast, and his fancy of a bright- 
er hue, when beauty was histheme. But he, with 
all his bright genius, capable as it was of stealing us 

| away from every thing cold and selfish, and trans 


Beauty’s eye was there—the tear of porting us to a home as natural and innocent as that 


so beautifully pourtrayed in “* The Cotter’s Saturday 
night,”’ and willing as he was to bow down at the 
feet of his fair one, still all would not obtain a smil- 
ing consent, and he was forced at that time to call 
up reason and subdue passion. I have spoken of 
Burns and those letters, because on the one hand, 
they are written in the natural and easy language of 
| that author; and on the other, the sentiments are 
‘such as would flow from a heart where honour pre- 
sided. Let young lovers peruse them 
There winds through the green meadows that 
|spread themselves out in beauty around the village 
of Mid-Gotham a silvery creek, which has been 
‘termed in the poetic language of lovers, the Fall 
kill. Many a bright eye has gazed with pleasure 
‘on its water, as it danced along, in murmuring 
sweetness, over the pebbles, or slept in silence in 
the calm pool. 
there so often, to drink in the calm richness of the 
summer evening, or to allow fancy to play so wildly 
like the waters, as Lucy Gay 


My heroine, smiling in beauty and laughing in 


innocence, Was never alone when she rambled out 
to her favourite spot, where the creek, after its va 
rious meanderings through Uie meadows, is formed 
by the hand of art into a small lake on the brow of 
a hill, but from which its waters escape over the 


rocks, and foam and tumble along until they pay 


their tribute into the broad bosom of the Hudson. 
To a young girl just budding into life ; rich in eve- 
ry charm that floats in wild and playful beauty around 
her form ; who has a smile for this one, and a laugh 
for that; who finds there is an enjoyment in the 
company of the other sex which ber own cannot af 
ford ; and who has around her many apparently wil- 
ling to become suitors, there is a step necessary 
which in her inexperience it is almost impossible to 
take. Al! carry towards her the same urbanity in 
their manners, the same frank and open conduct— 
and why should she make a preference, or what 
ground has she to make that preference on? 


I 


» longer, I will tell you a little story on a trifling and |her trouble. She dwelt upon the circumstance, 


jlearned a lesson from it, and formed her resolution 
accordingly. 

| As luring as it is to the young of both sexes—as 
;many real and fancied pleasures as they enjoy—as 


sweet to ramble in evening's witching hour, listen- 


|| culating at their expense 


| 
But there was none that wandered 


ing to the voice of beauty—and powerful as such in- 
fluence may be, and rich as the enjoyment it cre- 
ates is to the gay mind, still all these Lucy Gay re 

jsolved to forego. That period of life with her had 
arrived, when she was willing to claim an endear- 
jing protection from man. The days of canquest and 
trifling coquetry with her were over. She had al- 
ways fownd the bitter mingled with the sweet, in 
It was not long before the resolution 
There was 


those times. 
she had formed was put in execution 
soon one who singled her out for the object of his 
‘attention. He visited regularly, and his visits were 
received for a proper length of time—still no offer 
came—meet where they would, she must hang upon 
his arm—pay him all attention, or apparent offence 
would be given. Lucy Gay then took the step 
which woman scarcely ever dare take—yet one 
which will, undersuch circumstances, do them cre- 
dit with the virtuous at all times. She asked him 
the motive for his visits. It came unexpected, to be 
He hung down his head and merely mention- 
ed company. He was desired to seek it elsewhere 
if that was his only object. Lucy talked coolly, 
Sketched to him the situation in which conduct like 
his placed girls. It prohibited them from all other 
company ; the busy tongue of petty envy was allow- 
ed scope; and in the end, when their society ceased 
to give achann, they were left with all those ten 
thousand tales connected with the circumstance, cir- 
That beau never paid 
another visit ; again and again Lucy was left with- 
Yet virtue works 


sure. 


out a suitor, from the same cause 
out its own reward at last 

The cool and delightful evenings that usher in 
that period of the year when nature assumes the 
sombre hue of autumn had arrived; the landscape, 
however, had not lost the beauty of summer, yet the 
shrill cry of the locust, and the almost continued 
evening song of the catydid, had weeks before been 
the harbinger of the approach of fall. I had wan- 
dered out then in company with Lucy Gay and her 
intended, the evening previous to their marriage, 
along the winding banks of the Fallkill. It was an 


interesting scene. I forgot the beauty of the land- 


scape, mellowed into sweetness by the mild light of 


the full-faced moon, as I gazed upon her who had 
wandered to that scene so often. I dwelt upon the 
incidents of courtship through which she had pass- 
!, and the He who 
was to dance gaily with her m life’s journey, or 
cling together through its thoy way, had been an 
old schoolmate of mine. He had stood aloof for a 
longtime from female society, only waiting for one 


e correctness of her conduct 


!'to whom he could make honourable advances, when 


if 


This || were married 


he became acquainted with Lucy Gay. With them 
1equaintance soon ripened into attachment, and they 
If there is now a happy couple ip 


was a question which Lucy Gay put to herself, but) tie village of Mid-Gotham, it is them, 


found it impossible to answer. She had many visit 
ers; but two young men, in particular, appeared t 
single her out as their favourite. 


{characters of both, and found herself willing to a 


I intended to convey amoral withmystory. This 


much may be learned. When you wish to become 


She studied the!/asnitor, choose a proper opportunity, and tell you: 
|) mistress of it candidly 


Then, if you are accepted 


giving fancy scope, cold reality would be substitut- | cept either; gave both opportunities fer an explana- you need never fear opposition ; that is if the lady 
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acts as honourable a part as you do—Then, too, you 
destroy the power of a coquet. You are properly 
served if you visit, and go through what you believe 
a courtship, and in the end, when you seriously ad- 
dress her, she laughs in your face. Put not your 
peace of mind so much in the power of any one 
Many a woman will teaze you a lite at times, un- 
less she properly tnderstands your intentions, and it 
is her privilege todo so. Ladies, to you I will merely 
say—if a gentleman addresses you for an unreasona- 
ble length of time, without disclosing his intentions, 
either dismiss him, or do as Lucy Gay did. EGrenr. 
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St. Matihew's School 
ticing, in the last Mirror, some late exercises at St 


prevented our no- 
Matthew's 
and the Bowery Academies ; exercises which, in our opinion, 
reflect great credit both upon the teachers and pupils of those 
institutions. 

went of five brothers, gentlemen ol classical education 


These academies are under the joint care and 


and retined manners, and distinguished for enterprise, for a 
happy fact in communicating knowledge, and tor an identity 
of feelings, councils, and interests, insomuch that they seem 
to act together like one man. Their mode of incuication is 
that of Pesfalozz:; the system of mutual tastruction, as intro 
duced by Bell and Lancaster, being wholly rejected in their 
seminaries, as incompatible (ip their opinion) with high clas- 
sicalattainments. In those academics the instruction and de 
portment of pupils is not intrusted to juvenile monitors, whose 
inexperience, prepossessions, prejudices, and other personal 
feelings, render them totally unlit for such a situation. There 
is pot a monitor in the school. lnstead of them thirteen able 
an! experienced teachers are constantly employed. Among 
the exercises alluded to were the examination of a class of 
young ladies in arithmetic, English grammar, and geography ; 
in the French and Latin languages; in astronomy afd histo 
ry; and in rhetoric and logic ; in all which branches they dis- 
played a proficiency truly uncommon. The same class ex- 
hibited specimens in penmanship and composition, lace work 
and drawing, equally honourable to their teachers and them: 
selves. In most of the above named branches, the male de- 
partment evinced a corresponding improvement. The class 
in mathematics appeared to great advantage. This, we an- 
derstand, is under the superintendance of the brother whose 
name appears so conspicuous in the last number of the Ma- 
thematical Diary. We were particularly pleased with the 
speaking, and we wish the Messrs. Bixey every success. 


«* Nothing special.’’—This is the most fashionable expres 
sion in town—Every gentleman of wenportance has it! [a 
person inquires “ What uews this morning, sir?” ++ Nothing 
special” is the answer. If you ave asked “ What the last ar- 
rivals bring ?’”’ (no matter whether you know any thing about 
them or not) * nothing special” is all that you are required to 
utter to satisfy the person who addresses you. Meeting a 
learned and celebrated protessor of medicine in the street the 
other day, (who, by-the-bye, has contracted the practice of 
using this sentence on all occasions—can you take a hint, doe- 
tor?) we asked him “* If he had heard the Signorina sing !’’- 
but before we had named the song to which we 
he answered * nothing special!” Weasked another * what 
reason he had for abusing Cooper's Damon ?” * Nothing spe- 
cial.” Now the reader will perceive that these words are 
made use of without any regard being paid to their meaning, 
which renders them, as the Bob Logics have it, “ quite a 
bore.” We hear them so frequently, that we are compelled 
to avoid asking an acquaintance the news, or where he re 
sides, for fear of—* nothing special.”’ The use of this ex- 
pression has become so annoying rece ntly that we are intu- 
ced thus publicly to notice it, with the hope, we confess, of 
eradicating a custom which would * be more honoured in the 
breach than the observanee.”” We know of but one remedy 
for this disease, (if we may be allowed the expression 


and 
what expression is not allowed tn this enlightened age ?) which 
we most seriously recommend to the pubic: In the first place, 
let, every person subseribe for tne New- York Mirror, (alw ays 
paying tor it in advance, otherwise the charm possibly may 
fail,) and then in the sceoaod place, let it be read theroughly 
every week, andif it don't always turnish ** somedhmg special” 
to interest the feelings and refine the taste, we will acknow 
ledge that we know nothing about the watter 
scription a year’s trial, (it will cost less than a bottle of many 


Gwe our pre- 


quack medicines,) and if the pofient, whoever he be, is not 


completely cured of —* nothing special,” his case is hopeless 


Landscapes.—William A. Coleman has three | indseape 
paintings, sail to be the work of young artists, which are well 
worthy the atteution of amateurs aud patrons of the five arts. 
Call and see them. 


referred, ' 


| Bryan’s Poems.—We have read an elegantly printed vo- 
|lume of poetry entitled “ The Lay of Gratitude ; consisung of 
Poems occasioned by the recent visit of La Fayette to the 
United States. By Daniel Bryan.” This gentleman ts a re- 


| 
known as the author of numerous fugitive prodactions of much 
poetic merit. His address in behalf of the Boston Bard, which 


has been noticed in most of the papers, evinces at once an | 


amiable heart and a highly cultivated mind. We only regret 
that the object was not (morally) more worthy of such an ef- 
fusion of genuine charity. The ** Lay of Gratitude” compri- 
ses more than one hundred octave pages, impressed with a 
beautiful type on fine paper: and like most modern publica 
tions, exhibits “a rivulet of text meandering through a mea- 
dow of margin.’ Inthe next number of the Mirror we sbal! 
again notice the work. 


Intemperance.—The toilowing melancholy picture is from 
the Enquirer. It should 
| every youny man who is desirous ol preserving a fair and un 
sulled reputation. We print it for their benefit. The wr 
ter has shown them a dark and ‘eartul guiph—we warn them 
to avoid it, and net to sacrifice honour, health, aud every 
:—"* Intem 


be examined again and again by 


thing that is estimable in lite, at the shrine of folly 
perance, the besetting vice ©) our country, is not confined to 
the low and vulgar merely. It is, no doubt, a low and vulgar 
vice ; but the high, the educated, and the accomplished or- 
ders of society, are not altogether uncontaminated by its in- 
itis amongst them that its most melancholy tri- 
It is there that we have its path mark - 
We shall, 


thuence. 
umphs are obtained. 
ed by a deeper impress and a wider desolation. 


perhaps, startle the quiet and moral portion of our citizens, || 


when we assert that habits of intemperance are growing upon 
the educated youth of this metropolis to a fearful extent. The 
evidences are not indeed to be found in any disgusting exhi 
bitions of intoxication in the streets. Ifthe evil assumed that 
shape, it might be more easily eradicated. No: it is to be 
| detected in the general practice of tippling in bar rooms, at 
all hours of the day, without any regard to appearance, or any 
apprehension of results. Young men of the best families in 
this city may be found so indulging themselves. The prac- 
tice is so general as to pass without notice. Brandy and wa- 
ter—mint juleps—wine bitters, &c. &c. are the daily (and 
sometimes hourly) indulgences of too numerous and too re- 
spectable a class of our young men. In England, when two 
persons meet, the first salutation is—* A fine day,” or “* An 
unpieasantday.”’ In France, “ A pinch of snuff.” In New- 
| York, “* What will you drink ?” 
be harmless—but, like all other sensual gratifications, ‘it 
makes the meat it feeds on,” and insensibly- generates a fixed 
and most pernicious habit. ‘To see half a dozen youths of fa 
mily, fortune, and high expectations, crowding round a tavern 


bar, in the broad day, reckless of observation and consequen- | 


ll ces, is a sad prospect, and not to be met with in any country 
| in the world besides our own. The taste is soon vitiated— 
|| the health affected all delicacy of sentiment (the only true 
|, moral preservative) destroyed—business generally neglected 
|| —low intimacies contracted—character tainted—till, at last, 
jthe unhappy victims of this foolish and fatal propensity are 
irremediably ruined. This is not specuiation. It is not a mere 
fanciful sketeh. Our city can number but too many terrible 
examples of its literal truth. More than one respectable fa- 
mily will bear reluctant testimony to the ravages of this vile 
|practice. Who can walk our streets without occasionally 
mecting some bloated and broken countenance-- marked with 
the sad traces of unnatural disease ? Ask who and what these 
poor creatures are, and you will be but too frequently told— 
that they were born in a fair station, and educated in the 
brightest hopes; but that station and those hopes, the affec- 
tion of their families and the respect of the public, have all 
been sacrificed to the poor, angentiemanly, and degrading ha- 
bit of intemperate indulgence. It is the source of every otber 
It is the great fountain which deluges the 
gaming-room and the brothe! with their pestilent population 
But how is the aitletion to be mitigated’ The suppression 
of tippling-houses and diminution of heences may be service 

able to the morals of the * small vulgar’’—but the “ great 
No 

thing but a broad and public stamp of morai reprobation can 
iffect them. 
upon to visit the lapses of those committed to their care, with 
the Let 
them port out, by name, the many and memorable instances 
»f degradation and ruin which have happened in this city. A 
young man, just beginning to drink his judeps and bitiers, must 


social offence, 


vulgar” are not to be checked by any such restraints. 
Parents, guardians, tutors, masters, are called 


most carnest admenition or the severest censur 


look, not to his own companions, but to those who have had 
few years the start of him, tor proots of the eflect which thes 
sensualities produce. It he has the good sense t »profit by the 


experience of others, it ts tortunate: if not, it is only s 


happy interposition which can save him 


Literary.—The History ot Chivalry, or Knighthood an 
Times, by Charles Mills, Esq., and the History of the Cru 
sades, from the recovery and possession of the Holy Land, by 


| the same author, are for sale at the dierent bookstores 


sident of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, and is well | 


At first, the practice may | 


|| Wha'll be king but Charlie ?—This pretty song has become 
| Very popular, and deservedly so. It ie published in the Mir 
| ror at the request of severa! ladies. During the moon-lit 
| evenings this summer, it has enticed many a fair lady to Cas 
tle Garden, where it has been repeatedly sung by Mr. Keene, 
| with the finest effect. It hav since been introdaced into the 

drawing-room, and is now the most tashionabie of melodies 


Park Theatre.—Consiierable curiosity wos manifested on 
Monday u zbt, atthe (ower house. 10 Wituess the new comedy 
of Quite Correct, trom the pen of the auihor of the preseut po- 
pularentertaimment ot Paul Pry, ‘Lhere 1s a Aind ut comedy, 
alias three-uct larce, sprung up of late which has, tor waut of 
kt bas sitthe prev nsions to wit 


better, wcome pretty popular 


or delmeation of character, but cdepenas mainly tor effect on 


j the broad humour, sttuations, or trequeut recurrence of some 
word or sentence by a partic ular character, ( 
al 


These willes are 


i pititul clad-trap, 
** hope I} don't in- 
writienh Withan eye 


by the by,) sucn as im.” 
trude,  &c 


to the ta 


* just ypped 


&c generally 


lents of some tavourite actor, tor ustance, bad Liston 


never acted, ib is mere than probable Poul Pry would never 


We do not atieet to be sticklers tor 
of its kind 
t, are not over and above 


These 


have been written. ureat 


dramatic legnima: Py provided a thing 1s gooe 


and we can enjoy a hearts iaugh at 


scrupulous concerning the cerus itmay be classed under. 


Matters are, at alleveuts, nonitely saperor to the mawhish 


noensetise that at one time intested the stage under the name ot 


So much for universals, and now tor 


Phe comedy of Quite Correct ts as deficient im the 
I legitimate comedy-wit, character, and plot 
vour and situation. Query —What does it con- 
as Hamlet says; the psot is nothing 


sentimental comedy. 
particulars. 
characteristics 
2s it im bu 
sist of ? * Words, words,” 
{—~the humour ts nothing—and even the situations are nothing 5 
the characters mere non-eutities. The »aleriel is this: The 
| transactions all take place at the Imperial Hotel kept by 
Grojon, (Barnes,) whose character consists in receiving every 
| thing that is said im its literal sease, uttering indecent double 
Under 


Is 


entendres, and repeating the words “ quite correct " 
the same roof is Sir Harry Durtford, (Simpsou,) who is de- 
scribed in the third persou as a gay, dashing libertine baronet 
with a good heart, though we are utterly unable to discover any 
of those qualifications when before us in propria person@ ; alsc 
Mr Milford (Lee ;) and Mrs. and Miss Rosemore (Mrs. Stick- 
| ney and Mrs. Hilson.) Mr. Miliord is in love with Miss Rose- 
|, more--Miss Rosemore is in love with Mr. Milford ; Sir Harry 
is sceptical concerning the virtue of the ladies, and undertakes 
to convince Milford of it ; to the surprise of the fatter he so- 
licits and obtains a private interview with Miss Kosemore 
allantury talks senti- 


° 


where the gay baronet instead of talking 
ment--finally «liscovers the lady to be his daughter—the mo 
|\ther, bis wife. Sir Harry, i the centre of the stage, embra- 
ces his spouse--Mr. Milford, entering fromthe right wing, em- 


Grojan, trom the lett, pronounces 


' 
braces the daughter, and 
| all to be ** quite correct!” 


| ealled which plot is none,” 


Such 1s the plot, ** it plot it can be 
and all this committed under the 
name of the humorous author of Paul Pry; verily, “ what a 
failing off is there.”’ The petormers did all in their power to 
|, Supportthe piece. At the tail of the curtain some disapproba- 
tion Was expressed which was, however, overpowered by the 
applause : we hope those who did applaud will go again to see 
the piece if it is ever performed, 


j 
Chatham Theatre.—The alterations in the centre house are 
many and judicious. ‘The entrance to the new tier, we are 
happ) to find, is separate trom the general one. This is pro- 
per. The upper tier of boxes, in ali theatres, should have a 
passage that leads directly to it. The pit runs under the first 
row of boxes, and the stage itself ts several teet deeper than 
last season. A saloon has been erected, extending trom the 
lobbies of the | Mr. Wallack 
has given notice that the house willopen on Monday evening, 
the second of October, and that his company will consist oi 
Messrs. W ailack, Williams, Scott, Dutl, Blake, Roberts, Simp 
son, Howard, Anderson, Stevenson. Herbert, Phillips, Durang 
Parker, and Darke ; and Madames Dufl, Entwistle, Williams 
Biake, Wallack, La Combe, Green, Dennis, and Stevenson 


New- York 
It is to be 


he stage is said to be 


»wer boxes to Auzu>tus-street. 


i heaive.—Un Saturday last, we visited the uj 


per house a commodious and beautiful theatre 
the widest in the city. ‘ahere are four 
uers of boxes, and the lobbies are spacious and convenient 
ihe carpenters and other workmen will shortly take their ce 
The outside of the building is to be in imitation ot 
In the course of next month the corps dramatiqu: 


parture 
marvic 


wii commence their performances 


a Theatre.—‘lom aud J 


Lefay tte erry draws, at this esta 
blishment, better than the horses. It has been brought f 
erable effect, and will reward the manage 


ward with consi 


handsomely 

Opera.— As the engagements of the Italians are drawing 
a ali who have not heard them to embrace 
the present opportanity,—‘* We ne'er shall look upon their 
like again.’ 


Close, We AcVise 
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Broadway Circus.—Paui Pry is called for, and repeated 
very frequeatly at the Circus. 
edy Mr. Simpson ever imported. We apprehend that this 
gentiewan inteads to retire trum public life. He will bea loss 
not easily repaired. ie is the most useful and enterprising 
of managers, and his character in private life 1s as spotiess as 
the aew-fallen snow. He offers tor sale the whole of the pro- 
perty of the New-York Circus establishment, formerly owned 
by Mr. West, consisting 0! leases of circuses in New-York, 
Philadeiphia, Washington, Savannah, and Charleston, and an 
eligible iot of ground in Baltumore, together with horses, 
scenery, ward-robe, music, and every thing appertaming to 
the establishment. 


Another Theatre.—1.is rumoured that arrangements are ac- 
tualiy waking ior erecuug another oew theatre in this city ! 
It way be necessary, presently to bud au additional mad- 
house, but, “ sifs,sweetsir, so wore Weatres at present, if 
you please 

New Pupers.—We have received and perused with plea- 
sure, ihe Urst number vi auew paper, to be issued every Wea- 
nesday, called * tue Howard Gazette, and New-York Phw- 
mix, edited by G. A. Gamage, Boy. IL is vl royal size, tou0 
form, and athurded at three duiiars per annum. 
has our best wisies.— ihe * Scruunizer,” wo be published 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, Bas wade iis appearance. This 
journal is likewise in the joo lorm. Lhe subscription ts live 
doliars.— The ** Christian Advocate,’ bas commenced 
its Weekly careerin Company Will & Comrade of Whose nue 


Mr. Gamage 


“iso 


and utle We are yet ignoraut.—in addiuon to (he turegoing we 
have me New-York Journai and the Yorkville paper, bat as 
we have not jel seen ue LWO las. We Can oay uUluing of LneIr 
merits. — Proposals are printed tor the * Porcupine,” wie * Ke- 
preseniauve,” the * Kegister, tue Lueatrica: necord,’ and 
the * New-York Gaiaxy. ie iatter, it seems, Is lo be “a 
twin-brother o1 the Bustup Galaxy, 
but whelner il Wil De ale, like Ihe younger 


Which Wa> buru severai 


years Delore it 
Hevrew vroter, to obtain the blessing, remaius to be seen 
The prospects Weals on Vai tOus suby: ets, such as (ie enpor- 
fance of nee papers uf (val descroplion, yc. polilics, relagwn, 
elegant cxrercises, norse-racing, und cock-fignting ; arts and 
scuences, anusemenis, WOOOy me.ubers, brokers, loltertes, iadies, 
and dandes™ Wuaatamedicy' Phils beats the boston man 
ali hollow!—k. J. thoberts, Log. toteads presenting our cru 
reus Wi a daily journas (oat will be Weill Worthy an exten 
We 


vyeulent and veaulilul dia toatl oe any O1hes ape ia ihe Coun 


sive pau age lave seu the plan, Vuich is mere con- 
it Wilh shortly be Commend ed.— Curams Chawjion is 


the taients of 


tr). 
ao w be Converted into & Workin’ paper. 
Coram are 01 a uigh order, aud he is every way qualiued to 
ecooducl a tacsl atereslUpg abu \aiuavie sheet.—A new even- 
ing paper is talked of, bul whether it wil ever see the light, 
We dv not know. 


Porcupime.—Siuce wring the above, the first vuumber (and 


ve presume it Wii be the fas) Of this vadewable publication, has 


We 


headed 


It Comers Wiany severe cits at tie Lies 
vi i 


ppeared. 
“xiract one arucile as @specuuen the Worh. Is 
Wali-street: 

* Stocks depressed—no saies—nomiual prices asked and ol- 
fered ; bonds, nove ta the market—holders many of them at the 
“sprigs, regalmg the Mscives Upou ic W ales, to se ppress tueir 
sorroWs—olhers ii the Vicinity OF the ( tty tiail upon short al- 
lowauce—drawers making Cilofis lo save teir reputation at 
the sessious—brokers slaving each olber—* Gianiuond cut dia- 
moud’'—old Customers so egregiously reduced as to be unable 
to pay the “ bonus’ —principle out of Uie question—ollices to 
let-—tenants turned sireet-walkers—I advise some of the super- 
numerary brukers, who are out of business, to go to hey 
We st and turn puates, as game appeats run down on land— 
Insurance Companies all sodventi—no bonds to pas—no money 
fo pay them with—I guess a smal! mre would stop some of them 
‘Israel's Judge ’ wries down, and writes up agai, sound po- 

y parucutarly, MH well paid tor t—Jacob keeps tune with 
the umes—very little ** Wastiogton and Warren’ an cireula- 
ion in the city—the West inundated with u—bope that wont 
e have tor- 


blow up, kK might hurt Jacob's reputation— 


gotten the old Bachange Bank—remember the © eld play.” A, 


eOp 


Webster's Discourse.—This celebrated discourse, in com- 
memoration of the lives and services of Jetferson and Adams, 
ts for sale at G.& C. Carvill’s, Broadway. 

Counterfeits.—Counterteit three dollar bills, on the Mer- 
hant’s bank, letter F, are in circulation. 


Military.—Col. Henry Arcularius has been elected Briga- 
dier General of the first brigade of horse artillery, to supply 


the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of General Odell. 


Fresh Salmon.—Last week, about five hundred weight ot 
fresh salmon, from Lake Ontario, was sold at Fulton market 
at twenty-five and thirty cents per pound. They were con- 
veyed to this city via the Erie canal, packed in ice, and in 
fhe order. 


itis the most profitable com- | 


Comrrunication. 

In pity to the woes of the writer, we give place to the fol- 
lowing letter, which we found one morning thrust uader our 
door : 

Dear Mister Moarais—! am a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a man of genins, and, moreover, | am one who has been great- 
ly aggrieved. When you have read thus much, unless you 
are like all other editors whom I have yet had ought to do 
with, I trust you will begin to look upon my communication 
with some attention. Ol ali the proverbial sayings in use none 
is more true than this, that tne world is prone to neglect and 
put down those whose talents were designed to add to its glo- 
ry and happiness, and this was never wore wolully verified 
than it has been in me. I sprang not only from a respectable, 
but also trom a highly intellectual family, the talents of whien 
were in a progressive state ot improvement tor sey eral veoe- 
rations, uaul they at jength came to pe riecuon ib ne Soon 
after | was born, my parents discovered in me many verdant 
and beautitut sproutings of infantine talent, which they were 
determined should aot wither for want of cultivation. | was 
accordingly set to learning my aiphabet betore I could well 
distinguish the form of one letter trom another, or lisp the 
sound of any. Indeed I think I was put to learning too young, 
tor several of my play mates who commenced later, learned 
their letters sooner than I did. This must have been owing 
to the ill effects of too much labour and tatigue to my young 
mind, for | am confident J possessed more smartness than 
they. Time, however, overcomes every obstacle, and I at 
length began to make great advances in my studies. [do not 
look upon mysell with less compiaisance tor being educated 
upon the plan recommended by Solomon, the wisest of men 
this was certainly the most effectual mode to initiate me into 
the ways of wisdom. My tutor accoringly made tree use of 
that magic wand, called the birchen rod, by means of which 
knowledge and erudition are infused into the brain: and ma 
ny a classical lesson was indelibly impressed apon my memo 
ry by this smarting kind of admonition. The satires of the 
Latin poets could not have been more cutting to the eriginal 
subjects of them than they were to me ; 
as distinetly as the men of old did the landmarks beside wh.ch 
they had been flogged in their childhood. Ax it is natural tor 
us to prize highly whatever we have gained by dint ot great 
hardship, you may well suppose that I set great value upon 
my learning. I cannot help thinking, indeed, that it is on this 
account more valuable than that of most other scholars, even 
*. because 


and I remember them 


as some saints are considered more holy than othe 
their sanctity has been acquired by creater penance and triba 
lation. Long before my education wos finished I discovered 
in myself an irresistible propensity to poetry, which | indulved 
without restraint, and became a weekly poetical contributor 
to the village newspaper, and the christener of every young 
lady’s album in the place. In short I soon established my 
reign as a rural laureate. | also found [ was subject to many 
of those eccentricities peculiar to men of genins, and as I 
thought it would be very much like warring against my own 
excellence to conceal or remove such hopetul symptoms, | 
used no endeavours to cure myself of any singularities, but ra- 
ther cave them full sway, For that reason neither the en 
treaties of Aunt Betty, nor the admonitions of Doctor Sapling, 
could induce me, at any time, to wear a cravat. T was not to 
be persuaded that any thing Lord Byron did could be either 
unhealthy or ungenteel. 1 was not a little flattered by a 
striking likeness which I observed between my own face and 
the portrait of that great man. He had a well turned bare 
neck, displayed by an open collar, and so had I; his nose was 
slightly turned up at the end—mine possessed the full and 
striking outline te which his only approached, being of the 
character vulgarly called pug: his e 
blue—mine of the same colour, except being of a sof 
more light and milky description. In one thing, however, I was 
at first not a little vexed to see a total difference between us 
As the eves have been called the windows of the soul. through 
which shines either the dim rush light of dullness, the tallow 
candle of mediocrity, the bright lamp of talent, or the splen- 
did gas light of genius—even se—(you see Mr. Morris how 


were of a dark deep 


ter and 


freely poetic imagery flows from my pen)—even so, I say, the 
forehead may be called the signboard of the mind, whereon 
in broad and showy characters is written an account of the 
fare which may be obtained within. Now it was in this part 
of the pbysiognomy that I was at /irst greatly mortified to find 
myself and him very unlike. His forehead was high, and 
particularly so on either side, whereas mine was highest in 
the middle, and vet extremely low even there; bat I soon 
found aremedy for the evil. Determined that our resem 
blance to each other should not be spoiled by the perverse 

ness of nature, I, for the first time, used a ravor—none bh 
ever yet passed over my chin—and shaved my forehead pre 

cisely into the form and appearance of Byron’s. It was an 
expedient wholly of my own invention, and 60 ¢ ompletels 
transformed me into the likeness of my prototype, that I 
viewed myself in the mirror with rapture, and almost appre 

hended the fate of Narcissus. But I must leave the story of 
my exrly happiness to speak of my later sorrows. In process 
of time ] came to this city to reside. I now prepared to give 


ad? 


wider scope to my literary career, hoping that my muse might 
figure in the pages of the Literary Gazette, and American 
Athenwum, and other popular journals of the town, instead of 
the narrow columns of a dull country newspaper. | eapected 
to find in city editors a degree of taste and talent suitable to 
the station they occupy a» oracles of the land ; but alas! how 
was I wistaken! The printer of our village paper had more 
real taste than all ot them together: he used to give place to 
my communications, but they —would you think it ’—the most 
polished of my sonnets, the most highly wrought of my odes, 
and the most finished of my storied tragments, over which I 
had exhausted the midnight oil, would the vile biockheads re- 
ject; at the same time acceping communications trom every 
ignoramus who presumed to write poetry without knowing a 
word of Latin! Di-gusted with their stupidity, | resolved to 
leave them to grope in the darkness of their own ignorance 
without my aid, and commence a paper myselt.  Lissued my 


proposals, distributed them treely, and sppointed agents 
the —but 


waiting three months, to receive all my prospectuses back 


throughout country what Was my surprise, alter 


again through the post office, charged with double postage 


and—O horrible ' without a single subscriber! L then vor some 


time turned misanthrope, and determined, out ot spite to the 
Feelings of 


heart, however, soon returned, 


world, never more to pena line tor its perusal 
humanity, so natural to wy 
and Lresolved once more to renew my atte Inpts at authorship 
I had, for some time past, ¢ ntertamed a predilec thon tor the 


Here Jputt rth all 


lles of poetry ° and 


drama, and L now set about writing a play 
bre 


and 


my powers, and combined all the 


wonders of romance, in the laneuae cCidents, and all the 


sublimities of nature's grandeur in my directions to the scene 


As it was impossible to crowd all its excellencies 


lhuew 


it would require more than the asaai vumber of theatre al 


painter 
into five ordinary acts, | swelled the number to ten 


hours to pertorm + long a plas, fut thea ft thought ne one 


after witnessing the repres: atetion of sue a masterly may 


uld have to see an alter eve My play was 


nd Tsent itt th 


“ any dears 
mito let me 
know when he could make pre par tons tor eeuing Alves 
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THE MINSTREL. 








ON HEARING A YOUNG LADY SING. 


Oh, it rose on my ear like the chant of a fairy, 
When lulling her queen on a rose-bed to rest ; 

So thrillingly sweet, still so plaintive and airy, 
Every note found an answering throb in my breast. 

Through the shadows of evening, lightly ascending, 
Floated in varying numbers her song ; 

While with sighing young Zephyrs in harmony blending, 
Sweet echo at distance the strain does prolong. 

Hark ! those soft aerial sounds are now over, 
Borne upwards, to far brighter regions they fly ; 

Through the stilly air circling, now faintly they hover, | 
Till lost in expanse, they expire with a sigh. 


TO MY SISTER EMILY. 
How lovely does the setting sun 
Gleam faintly o'er departing day ; 
When he his daily course has run, 
How short his last expiring ray. 
The twilight hour steals slowly on, 
And Night treads on the heels of Day: 
At length the twilight hour is gone, 
And Darkness bears unbounded sway. 
The geutle zephyrs loose their wings, 
And float along the evening air; 
And Night her shadowy mantle flings 
O'er all that’s lovely—all that's fair 
Save the bright moon—yon queen of night, 
Fair consort of the king of day, 
With her assistant orbs of light, 
And star-bespangled milky way. 

The magic stillness of the hour 
Breathes in my ear a mournful lay, 
Till Memory wakes her shadowy power, 
And Hope descries a brighter day. 

And mournfully those evening bells 
Fling on my ear their solemn chime : 
A doleful tale their music tells— 
It tells me of departed time. 
And oft I sit, in silent thought, 
Over the consecrated urn 
Of pleasures past, though not forgot— 
Of pleasures never to return. 
And oft my thoughts bewilder’d roam 
From land to land, from sea to sea; 
And often wand’ ring, fix on home, 
The residence of love and thee. 
And often at the dead of night, 
When sleep has seal’d my eyelids down, 
My waking thoughts renew their flight— 
Again they run their mystic round. 
Borve on the breezes of the night, 
To distant friends they swiftly fly, 
And lingering with a strange delight, 
Mid pleasures that can never die. 
Again the schemes of youth appear 
In all their former loveliness— 
Thy well-known voice again | hear— 
Again receive thy fond caress. 
Again we range the garden round, 


And pluck the flowers yet moist with dew ; 


As lightly tripping o'er the ground 
Where childhood’s hours so sweetly flew 
Again we range those pleasant fields— 
*Again we build our sunny bowers— 
Bedeck'd with all that nature yields, 
Her fairest fruits. and sweetest flowers 
And often at an early hour 
The joyful birds their songs repeat, 
We sit beneath our shady bower, 
And listen to their voices sweet 
But ah! delusive were those joys, 
For soon, alas, the coming morn 
Dispell’d the gloom that veil’d my eyes, 
And bid my wandering thoughts return 
And yet those joys are sweet which crowd 
Thus unobtrusive on my mind— 
Though fleeting as a morning cloud, 


J. a. F.! 





They leave a pleasing gloom behind. D.L. B. 








| 
| The following lines were w 


TO ELOISA. 


Stay, Eloisa, tell me not 

That thou hast known the tranquil lot, 
Exempt from love's soft spell ; 

A heart so fraught with feeling, sure, 

As thine, could never rest secure, 
And ’gainst his power rebel. 

Ah, do not then, disown his sway, 

’Tis pure as heaven's effulgent ray, 
And chaste as new-fall’n dew ; 

Tis sweet as breath of early morn, 

When on the leaf of fragrance borne, 
Of softest, fairest hue ! 


’Tis like the hallowed orb of day, 
That makes in his diurnal way, 
All things in beauty beam : 
Affection’s orb, where’er it shine, 

Gilds like a radiance divine— 
True source of joy supreme! 


Then do not say love's smile is seen 
Where only angel bands convene, 
To chant celestial song ; 
It dwells on earth—the voice of spring, 
The bloom of nature heralding, 
Her many charms prolong. 
But not mild spring's inviting lay, 
Waking young flowers to deck her way 
With beauty’s varied hue ; 
Can boast a charm like thine, a smile 
Sweet love, (that can each care beguile,) 
So bright, unchanged, and true ! 


TO A FRIEND. 
* Wi has cast a gloom over my whole life 
Oh' say not that a gloom is cast 
O’er all thy future hours ; 
It cannot be—e’en should the past 
Have had few of life's flowers. 


Regret it not—an early doom 
The spring’s fair buds pursue ; 

The autumn flowers the longest bloom 
And wear the brightest hue 


And there are some now blossoming 
To make thy pathway bright— 

To form a garland fresh as spring, 
And beautiful as light. 


These are fame, honour, friendship, love, 
The fairest flowers on earth, 


Which bloom for man—oh, may they prove 
ESTELLE 


To thee their fullest worth. 


From the National Journal. 


ing the veil. 


A fellow -being seeking for relief, 

A hiding-place from earth's deceptive scenes, 
Sends up ber vows to live for God alone ; 

Leav’n lent her beauty, fortune, friends, 

And pieasure’s gayest flowers bestrewed her path~ 
Nature and art engaged to give her peace ; 

She prov'd,and found them fa Ise, and laid them by. 
What could ste else than spurn the rubbish train 
In sable garb, with veil of cloudless white. 

(Such as an angel would not blush to wear,) 

The maid appears, with firm and even tread— 
Her counte nance serene as Ocean's face, 

When winds and currents all their force have spent! 
Save when a gleam of heaven's enlivening fires 
Shot from ber eyes, aod spread their halo round 
No treach’rous one had wean'd her heart from earti 
Earth gave her all it could—‘twas not enough— 
She ask'd for joy which heaven alone coald give 
‘Tis given—and with that solemn, feartul vow 
The chain with earth is broke to link no more 
The man of God, with all the pious train, 

With lifted bearts, implore th’ ensealing grace 
And, trembling, pray and praise Jebovah's care. 


The verge of earth is pass'd, and like the sun, 
Whose brightest eolours flee away, and die, 
So shall thy bist’ry be —thy mem’ry soon shall fade 
And they that know, in time shall know thee not. 
Deatb treads upon the heels of all mankind— 
And each the other follows out of life. 
Thou in thy turn shalt die—shalt rise— 
To die no mere—no more disquiet feel! 
Thy Jesus. then, shall welcome thee on hig! 
And crown thy soul with everlasting bli 


Ipa. 











ritten on the occasion of Miss Jone’: tak- | 


THE NIGHT WALK. 
O! rise my love! awake! awake ! 

And share with me this hour's delight, 
The moon-beams dance upon yon lake, 

And flowers perfume the breath of night. 
Above us all is bright and fair, 

Around us all is calm and still, 
The only sounds that fill the air, 

The watch-dog’s bark! the distant rill ! 


O! rise my love! nor lose in sleep 
This heavenly scene !—this mellow light’ 
The day o'er yon blue hills may peep, 
And put this fairy hour to flight ; 
Give to my gaze once more, my love! 
Thy forehead fair, and beauteous brow— 
But the broad moon that smiles above, 
There's none to see our meeting now. 


O! rise, my love, and come with me, 


We'll tread the shore whose small waves breai. 


And we'll gaze upon the broad, bright sea, 


And watch the east for the dawn’s red streak ; 


On ocean's verge, hand lock’d in hand, 
W? ilst all around’s at rest, we'll range, 

And look on the sea, the sky, and land, 
And (save our hearts) see all things change 


TO JENNY. 


The rose may boast its vermil dye 
And bloom with blushes meek; 

But still its grandeur cannot vie 
With Jenny's crimson cheek. 


And mornings brightest gems may gleam 
And melt in zephyr sighs— 

Though bright and lovely, cannot beam 
Like Jenny’s sparkling eyes. 

The modest honey-suckle’s breast, 
That in the fountain dips, 

May still afford a sweet’ning zest, 
But sweeter Jenny's lips. 


Her crimson cheeks, and azure eyes, 
And rosy lips impart, 

That they adorn a greater prize— 
Tis Jenny's gen’rous heart. 


POPULAR SONGS. 


WHA’LL BE KING BUT CHARLIE 


Assu_ ¢ by Mr. Keene. 


There’s news frae Moidart cam’ yestreen 
Will soon gar mony ferlie ; 

For ships o' war hae just come in, 
An’ landed royal Charlie. 


Come thro’ the heather, around him gatue 


Ye're a’ the welcomer early, 
Around him cling wi’ a’ your kin, 





For wha'll be king but Charlie. 
Come thro’ the heather, around him gather 
Come Ronold, come Donald, come a’ the git 
An’ crown your rightfu’, lawfu’ king— 


For wha'll be king but Charlie 


The highland clan wi’ sword in hand 
Frae Jobn 0’ Groats to Airly, 
Hae to a man resolved to stand, 
Or fa’ wi’ royal Charlie. 
Come thro’ the heather, &c 
The lowlands a’, baith great and smi 
With mony a lord an’ laird, hae 
Declared for Scotia's king aud law 
An’ speir ye wha but Charlie 
Come thro’ the heather, &c 
There’s ne'er a lass in ‘athe land 
But vows baith late an’ early, 
To man she'll ne'er gie heart or hand 
Wha wadna’ fight for Charlie. 
Come thro’ the heather, &c 
Then here's a health to Charlie's cause 
An’ be’t complete an’ early, 
His very name our heart's blood warms 
To arms for royal Charlie. 
Ceme thro’ the heather, &< 








